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How encouraging to the true penitent, how 
full of instruction to the advanced Christian, is 
the language of the Redeemer, “I am the door: 
by me if any man enter in, he shall be saved.” It 
is a distinguishing feature of the work of the Holy 
Spirit, that it bears an effectual witness to Christ, 
Dean FRIENDSs,— and brings to the enjoyment of his grace in those 

In being again permitted to come together as| various relations in which He has been pleased 
a Yearly Meeting, our hearts have been humbled | to reveal Himself. Under the power of heart- 
under the renewed sense of the loving-kindness | searching conviction, it draws the believing soul, 
of the Lord. Truly his compassions fail not.|in contrition and humiliation, to the Saviour’s 
They are new every morning : great is his faith-| feet. Here, through the acceptance of Him, in 
fulness, living faith, as the propitiation for sin, the re- 

We take comfort in the persuasion that there | conciling love of God is shed abroad in the heart, 
are many amongst us who, like Simeon of old,| and we are enabled to realize the inestimable 
can reverently bless the Lord that their eyes! privilege of access unto God; not in our own 
have been opened to see his salvation. May| right, or for any works of righteousness that 
these be strenghened to hold fast their hope. | we have done, but for the sake of Christ alone. 
In every storm of conflict or of trial may this In thus witnessing of Him, and establishing the 
hope be to them as an anchor of the soul, both} soul upon Him, the Holy Spirit becomes a Com- 
sure and steadfast, entering into the eternal} forter indeed. Through his sanctifying power, 
realities within the veil. And may they be so} the righteousness of God, through faith, is more 
kept by the power of God, through faith, unto | and more manifested in the life and conversation, 
the very end, as to witness the Lord Jesus, in| whilst all boasting is excluded. The promise of 
the fulness of his redeeming love, to be not only | the New Covenant, in its most precious import, 
their hope, but their final rest and everlasting | is fulfilled. The law of God becomes more and 
praise. But, whilst our hearts have been turned | more plainly written upon the heart, whilst a yet 
in sympathy and love towards those dear friends | clearer and clearer view is granted of the depth 
whom we can salute as brethren and sisters in| of that love which, in Christ Jesus, pardoneth 
Christ, we are brought into a lively exercise on | iniquity, transgression and sin. Fervently do 
account of others amongst us who cannot yet|we desire that our dear friends, everywhere, 
be written amongst the living in Israel. It is | may press after an individual acquaintance wit 
an awful thing to be numbered with the many | this heart-searching and heart-sanctifying know- 
who, not yielding their hearts to that faith in| ledge of the Son of God. May none, under the 
which is the victory, “will seek to enter in| heavy weight of conviction, stop short in the 
and shall not be able.” And shall any think it | first stage of Christian experience ; but, yielding 
will be less fearful to have their portion with | without reserve to the further manifestations of 
those who, so far from striving to enter in at] light and trath, may they be brought from step 
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to step, in faith and faithfulness, to the full en- 
joyment in their own souls of the covenant of 
life and peace. 

Intimately connected with our experience in 
these things, and with our growth in the truth as 
it is in Jesus, is our estimate of the great duty 
of public worship. We have afresh rejoiced in 
the high privileges which abound in the Gospel, 
in relation to this subject. He who died for his 
people to save them from their sins, ever liveth 
to make intercession for them. Through his 
mediation, without the necessity for any inferior 
instrumentality, is the Father to be approached 
and reverently worshipped. The Lord Jesus 
has for ever fulfilled and ended the typical and 
sacrificial worship under the law, by the offering 
up of Himself upon the cross for us, once for all. 
He has opened the door of access into the inner 
sanctuary, and graciously appointed spiritual 
offerings for the service of his temple, suited to 
the several conditions of all who worship in 
spirit and in truth. The broken and contrite 
heart, the confession of the soul prostrate before 
God, the prayer of the afflicted when he is over- 
whelmed, the earnest wrestling of the spirit, the 
outpouring of humble thanksgiving, the spiritual 
song and melody of the heart, the simple exer- 
cise of faith, the self-denying service of love ;— 
these are among the sacrifices which He, our 
merciful and faithful High Priest, is himself 
pleased to prepare by his Spirit in the hearts of 
them that receive Him, and to present with ac- 
ceptance unto God. In his presence there is 
life and power. ‘ He satisfieth the longing soul, 
and filleth the hungry soul with goodness.” He 
beautifies the meek with salvation. How pre- 
cious, how deeply practical are these truths. 
May they be yet more and more livingly under- 
stood and experienced amongst us. May none 
yield to the idea that there can be worship in 
any prescribed system of observances apart from 
the ministrations of the Lord’s Spirit, or conclude 
that there can be no true worship even where 
the immediate operations of his Spirit are enjoyed, 
without the accompaniment of outward teaching 
or services. 

Highly do we prize those spiritual gifts which 
the Lord Jesus is graciously pleased still to dis- 
tribute for the winning of souls unto Himself 
and for the edifying of the body. May they in- 
crease and abound amongst us to his praise! 
But, whilst we rejoice in that Christian liberty 
which exists amongst us for the free exercise of 
these gifts, earnest is our desire that none of our 
members may ever let go their assured belief in 
the reality and efficacy of the immediate teach- 
ings of the Holy Spirit. When assembled in 
our religious meetings, may none rest in a vacant 
stillness or indolent musing, or in thoughts 
wandering upon earthly things. May all seri- 
ously remember that the object of thus assem- 
bling is the worship of the infinite, all-seeing and 
ever-present God. And let it not be forgotten 
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!that the purpose of the immediate ministry of 
| his Spirit is to bring us into deep searching of 
| heart; to enlighten us to see our true state; to 
| control and sanctify our thoughts and affections; 
/and, beyond all, to take of the things of Christ, 
and apply with power to the healing, strength. 
ening and refreshment of the humble and be- 
‘lieving soul. Were this blessed experience 
more diligently sought after and realized by our 
members, we cannot doubt but that our religious 
‘meetings, both on First and other days of the 
week, would become, far more than is now the 
ease, occasions of real profit and refreshment ; 
the number of spiritual worshippers would be 
increased, and our simple and truly Christian 
principles relating to these vitally important sub- 
jects would be yet more effectually commended 
to the hearts and consciences of others. 

Very impressive are the words of our Holy 
Redeemer, in which He describes his true 
followers, ‘they are not of the world, even as | 
am not of the world.” He is the Emanuel, 
elect and precious, the image of Him who is 
invisible, in whom the righteousnessand grace of 
God are revealed to man. And it is the high 
privilege of his disciples to follow his steps ; to 
be conformed to his holy image ; to be, like Him, 

| pure and separated in spirit from the world, meek 
and lowly in heart, not seeking to gratify self, 
but in all things given up to spend and be spent 
for the good of others, to do or to suffer according 
to the will of God. This is the path which our 
divine Forerunner hath Himself marked out and 
consecrated for us ; a path of self-denial, humility 
and holiness. Let none, therefore, deceive them- 
selves by any means. The lust of the flesh, the 
lust of the eyes, and the pride of life, are not of 
the Father, but are of the world. And whether 
| it be in our personal habits or attire, in our style 
of living, in the general tone of our conversation 
or reading, in the mode of spending our time or 
our money, in the character of our occupations, 
or in the manner of conducting our outward 
\affairs, whether it be in that which we do or in 
that which we leave undone, all that in anywise 
fosters the desires of the flesh or of the vain and 
unregenerate mind impairs the health and vigor 
of the Christian life. In looking at the holy 
example of his Lord, the humble believer is 
| made deeply sensible that he hath not attained; 
but as he advances in his course, he will be more 
and more constrained by the love of Christ, to 
“ follow after’ in simplicity and godly sincerity, 
often faint, yet still pressing forward. May none 
be satisfied with any lower aim. The standard 
is a high one, but it is set before us in infinite 
wisdom and love, by Him who is willing gra- 
_ciously to supply all our need. 
| In that great work of regeneration, without 
which none can see the kingdom of God, the 
corrupt will and affections are changed, new 
tastes and new hopes are acquired, and a new 
will and new affections are implanted, and grow 
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up as necessary parts of the nature of the new united i in his love, and be strengthened in our 
man, which after God is created in righteousness | different allotments, whether of service or of suffer- 


and true holiness. 
formed by the renewing of their minds can no 
longer be conformed to this world. The axe is 
laid to the root of the corrupt tree. It is in the 
experience of this blessed change that the true 
remedy is to be found for worldliness in all its 
forms. And seeing we are compassed with so 
many infirmities, and surrounded by temptation 
on every hand, may we individually cherish a 


fervent engagement of heart that we may be| 


fully redeemed and preserved from the corrup- 
tions of the world and from the deadening in- 
fluences of its spirit. The present is a day of 
stirring engagement and of great competition. 
May our dear friends who are concerned in trade 


They who are thus trans-|ing, to strive together, with one mind, for the 


faith of the Gospel. 

Accounts have been brought up to this meet- 
ing, in usual course, of the distraints upon our 
members, in connexion with the support of our 
Christian testimony against the payment of de- 
mands of an ecclesiastical or military nature. It 
is at the present time especially incumbent upon 
the members of our Society to be very careful 
in no wise to compromise their testimonies as to 
these important subjects. We desire to encourage 
our friends everywhere to the faithful mainte- 
nance of them in the patience and firmness that 
so highly become our Christian profession. 

Throughout the course of our deliberations in 


beware of being drawn, it may be almost imper-| this meeting, we have had cause to acknowledge 


ceptibly, into the vortex. Whilst seeking, in 
the fear of the Lord, to provide things honest 


in the sight of all men, may you take heed of| thankfully accept this as a token for good. May 


making the standard of others the measure of 
your estimate of that in which a competency 
consists. 


snares, into how many foolish and hurtful lusts, 





the goodness of the Lord in preserving us in 
much harmony and brotherly condescension. We 


He continue to be with us when separated one 


from another; and may his compassionate re- 


Remember, we entreat you, into what | gard be extended towards all our dear friends, 


wherever situated. May the aged in Christ be 


they fall who set their hearts upon temporal} encouraged to keep the word of his patience, 


riches. 


Let not the best of your time and of | maintaining their watch, as servants in waiting, 


your energies be devoted unnecessarily to the| knowing Him, amidst the infirmities of declining 


concerns of business. 


In all your engagements | years, to lift them above eve ry wave of discourage- 


seek first the kingdom of God and his righteous- | ment, with the sweet assurance that their redemp- 


ness; not desiring for yourselves or for your | tion ‘draweth nigh. 


children large earth ly possessions, but rather lay- | 


May the middle-aged be 


stirred up to continued diligence, calling often to 


ing up treasure in heaven andnee ‘king, above all, | remembrance the days of their early visitations 
' ’ 5 | ’ 


that you, and that they, may have 
portion in Christ. 


an eternal | anc 1e@ Vows of 1eir espousais : ma 1ey es- 
ternal | and tl f tl ] they 

| pecially guard against the benumbing, deadening 
This meeting has been brought under deep| influences of the earthly mind. 


Now is your 


concern, in view of the fearful amount of sin and | time, dear friends, to labor, and to prove your 


misery existing in our land through the prevail- 
ing use of intoxicating liquors. We regard with 
cordial satisfaction the efforts of many of our 
members in different parts of the country, to stay 
the progress of this desolating scourge ; and we 
take comfort in believing that, under the divine 


blessing, their labor has not been in vain. Whilst | 
we would carefully avoid interfering in any way | 


with the Christian liberty of our dear friends, we 
would encourage them seriously to consider what 
may be their individual duty in relation to this 
important subject. The more we seek to follow 
the example, and to be imbued with the spirit, 
of our blessed Redeemer, the less shall we be 
disposed to shrink from any course of effort or 
of self-denial, which a compassionate regard for 
the temporal and eternal well-being of those 
around us may call for at our hands. 

We have at this time been comforted by the 
reading of epistles from our dear brethren in 
Ireland and in America. We continue highly 
to prize these tokens of brotherly interest “and 
regard. May nothing be permitted to interrupt 
our Christian fellowship ; but with hearts turned 
unto the Lord, and brought under the power of 
his blessed Spirit, may we be yet more and more 


| faithfulness to your Lord: 





| you are may be sanctified to his use. 


let not the sun go 
down upon you before your work is done. And 
for you, beloved younger friends, who have en- 
joyed many privileges both in your training and 
in your education, greatly do we desire that you 
may be encouraged { to devote yourselves with all 
earnestness to the service of your Lord and Re- 
deemer, and that all that you have and all that 
And in 
the end, in the Lord’s unmerited mercy, may 
it be given to all, of every age and condition, 
through heartfelt subjection to the powerful 
work of redeeming love, to have their part in 
the unspeakable blessedness of them that enter 
in through the gates into the city of God, to go 
no more out for ever. 
Signed in and on behalf of the Meeting, 
JosEePH THORP, 
Clerk to the Meeting this year. 





The fountain of content must spring up in the 
mind. He who has so little knowledge of hu- 
man nature as to seek happiness by changing 
anything but his own disposition, will waste his 
life in fruitless efforts, and multiply the griefs 
which he purposes to remove. 
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A Testimony of York Monthly Meeting, England, | as they were called for. These were of much 


concerning CELIA WILicocks, deceased. 
Our late dear friend Celia Willcocks was the | 
daughter of John and Sarah Willcocks, members 
of the Society of Friends. She was born at 
Dungannon, in the County Tyrone, Ireland, in 
the year 1791. In reverting to the earlier years | 
of her life she has been heard to express her| 
regret that they were spent in much vanity and | 
self-indulgence. Her parents were at that time 
in affluent circumstances ; but previously to her 
father’s death, in 1807, their property was much | 
reduced. Her kind and affectionate disposition | 
was manifested in her exemplary attention to her | 
widowed mother. On the death of this beloved 
parent she removed to England, generously leav- 
ing to her two sisters her own portion of an in- | 
come too restricted for the maintenance of the | 
whole number. A memorandum records her 
feelings and gives some insight into the condition 
of her mind at this time. ‘And thus I first 
turned from my once happy home; poor in 
pocket, feeble in body, depressed in mind, but 
firm in intention; and pursued a plan formed in | 
weakness, but established and blessed to me by 
the good providence of my God.”’ In connection 
with the foregoing memorandum, it may not be 
out of place to remark that, within a few years | 
after her removal to England, Celia Willcocks | 
was disabled by feeble health for all personal | 
effort to procure the means of subsistence. In| 
the very moment of extremity, friends and rela- | 
tives, hitherto almost unknown to her, came for- 
ward and made such provision for her that she | 
not only had the enjoyment of the comforts of | 
life, but the means of ministering to the neces- | 
sities of the poor and afflicted to the end of her| 
days. Thusin her experience the declaration of | 
the Saviour was realized, ‘‘ Give and it shall be} 
given unto you, good measure, pressed down, and 
shaken together, and running over, shall men 
give into your bosom.” 
About the year 1821 she took a situation in a/| 
Friend’s family in the neighborhood of Man- 
chester. It seems to have been near the close of | 
this period, under a visitation of illness, that she 
became awakened to a sense of the need of a 
Saviour,—of taking up the cross and following 
Him in the path of self-denial. In reference to 
this period she writes in substance as follows :— 
“The struggle which I had known for many | 
years, yea, | may say from childhood, the law of 
the spirit warring against the law of the flesh, 
issued in my submission. I was laid low before 
the Lord. I was willing to part with all for 
Christ. Life was not dear to me in comparison 
of obtaining peace with the Lord.” “ After a 
season of agony not to be conveyed in words, 
and only to be comprehended by those who have 
passed through a like dispensation, a measure of 
hope and confidence in the Lord’s mercy, with a 
fresh extension of his love to my soul, was ex- 
perienced. Some external sacrifiees were made 


| 





| use in causing me to look to my steppings, and 


to step only on that rock that is immovable, what- 
ever strives against it.”’ 

In the year 1823 Celia Willcocks removed to 
York, and was employed in the shop of our late 
friend William Alexander, who was a bookseller 
The work of Divine grace appeared to be pro- 
gressing in her heart; and, whilst watchful to 
maintain a conscience void of offence towards 
God and man, her desires inereased that others 
might become partakers of the love and mercy ot 
that Saviour who was now so precious to herself. 
To this end she often directed the attention of 
customers, in a pleasant and unobtrusive way, to 


| books calculated to promote their spiritual wel- 


fare. She was kind and attentive to the poor 
and afflicted, mixing a word of Christian counsel 
with her efforts to relieve their temporal wants 

Whilst thus making progress in the school of 
Christ, she believed it to be required of her to 
give expression at times, in our meetings for 
worship, to her exercise of mind for the spiritual 
welizre of those assembled. She first spoke thus, 
as a winister, at York, in the year 1824. Her 


| health, which had long been delicate, gave way 


about this time, and for nearly seven years she 
was confined to her bed or couch by an affection 
of the spine. Under this affliction she was a 
good example not only of patience and resigna 
tion, but of diligence in the serviee of her Lord 
and master. Few who visited her whilst in this 


helpless condition left her without receiving 
| 


Christian counsel oradmonition. Pencilled notes 
and letters often conveyed her feelings of Chris- 
tian love and concern to the absent. On re- 
covering from this infirm condition, so as to b 
able to attend our meetings for worship, her com- 
munications in the ministry became frequent ; 
and she was acknowledged as a minister by York 
Monthly Meeting, in the Eighth month, 1838. 
In the earlier years of her Christian course, 
Celia Willcocks believed herself called to walk 
in avery narrow path. This was manifest in 
her plain and uncostly attire, in the simple fur- 


| niture of her house, and in her speech and de- 


meanor. At the same time her affability and 
openness made her company and counse! accept- 
able to the young, by many of whom she was 
much beloved. 

Secluded for several years from all society, 
except the visitors to her sick chamber, our deat 
friend was nevertheless enabled to enter with 
interest into the altered circumstances attendant 
upon a partial restoration to health. Enlarged 
social Christian intercourse and experience wert 
accompanied with an increase of that true Gospel 
liberty which, taking no inferior standard, could 
offer the apostolic salutation of ‘Grace be with 
all them who love the Lord Jesus Christ in 
sincerity.” 

In the year 1842 she was liberated to visit the 
meetings of Friends in Ireland. In the course ot 
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this visit she was brought into concern for some 
who had been tempted to deny the divinity of 
the Lord Jesus. She passed through much ex- 
ercise of mind on their account. Having been 
herself made a joyful partaker of his Divine help 
and fulness, and having witnessed her own sins 
to be forgiven for his name’s sake, she mourned 
over those who, through a spirit of unbelief, had 
shut themselves out from these blessings. Under 
these feelings she labored and prayed for their 
restoration. In this exercise she realized the 
declaration, ‘‘ He that watereth shall be watered 
also himself.’”’ From this period her ministry 
became marked by a more abundant declaration 
of the divinity and oflices of the Saviour, and by 


invitations to love Him because of his love to us. | 


In the year 1844 Celia Willcocks visited the 
families of Friends and the attenders of our 
meetings in York Monthly Meeting. In the 
Twelfth month, 1845, accompanied by a female 
friend, and with the unity of her Monthly Meet- 
ing, she visited the public-houses and dram-shops 
in the city of York, giving counsel to the keepers 
of these houses and to persons frequenting them, 
and distributing religious tracts in the course of 
her visit. With very little exception, they were 
civilly, and in many instances kindly and cordial- 


ly received, in 280 visits paid in the course of | 


this engagement. She had long been deeply 
impressed with the evils attendant on the use of 
intoxicating liquors, and she labored diligently 
to promote entire abstinence from them. 

During the last three or four years of her life 
the health of Celia Willcocks was such as to con- 
fine her almost entirely to the house. In the 
hope of benefit to her health, she removed to 
Scarborough some time previously to her decease. 
In the course of her illness she passed through a 
season of painful depression ; but this was fol- 
lowed by one of the lifting up of the light of the 


Lord’s countenance upon her, so that He who| 


had visited her in her youth, and by his grace 
had qualified her for his service, became her 
evening song. During a visit paid her a few 
months before her decease, she expressed great 
thankfulness for the feeling she was so much 
favored with of the Divine presence, and said, 
‘“T am resting on Jesus, the rock of ages. I feel 
that all my sins are forgiven for his sake. I cling 
to my Saviour day by day, and am sensible of 
being supported by his arm. I desire to be pre- 
served in patience till He sees meet to call me ;”’ 
and, referring to her bodily weakness, she added, 
“T know that to depart and be with Christ would 
be far better.’ 

About the middle of the Seventh month, two 
friends, whom she had long known, but had not 


seen for a considerable time, called upon her. | 


She recounted to them many circumstances that 
had attended her course of recent times, and the 
Lord’s merciful dealings with her. In the re- 
membrance of these mercies her heart seemed to 
overflow with gratitude and praise; yet she said 
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she “ felt herself to be nothing, and as if she 
never had been able to do anything.” 

She expressed her great thankfulness for the 
abundant provision that was made for the supply 
of her outward wants in this time of weakness 
and suffering ; but the subject which, above every 
other, appeared to engage her thoughts, and on 
which she delighted to dwell, was the great love 
of the Saviour in laying down his life, that He 
might obtain redemption for man, even the for- 
giveness of sins; and in the sense of this mercy 
extended to herself, she was permitted to look 
with hope and joy to that rest which is beyond 
the grave. 

Thus enabled to repose, with undoubting con- 
fidence, on her Saviour, having the evidence of 
his Spirit witnessing with her spirit that she was 
his, she records her anxious desire that the work 


|of sanctification may be completed,—that the 


robe may be afresh washed and made white in 
blood of the Lamb; concluding, ‘“‘Oh, what a 
wondrous work to be made fit for endless glory 
through such a sacrifice! Blessed for ever be 
his name who hath gotten the victory for us!” 

The closing scene of our beloved friend’s life 
was painless and sudden. She died on the 31st 
of the Kighth month, 1855, aged 64 years, having 
been an acknowledged minister 17 years. Her 
remains were interred in Friends’ burial-ground 
at Scarborough, on the 5th of the Ninth month 
following. 


For Friends’ Review. 
THE MONITOR.—NO. VI. 
The Great Partition Wall. 

The writer was recently at the house of a 
hospitable Friend, whose visitors consisted mostly 
of middle-aged and elderly persons ; but a number 
of young men and women coming in on a visit 
| to ‘the younger branches of the family, im- 
mediately, and in great apparent haste, the 
| older visitors were hurried into one room and 
the younger into another. What is the reason 
lfor this strange separation? Is it that the 
young people may indulge freely and without 
restraint in light, idle talk and foolish jesting ¢ 
while their parents and older friends probably 
pass the time in a dull and spiritless manner. 
In such cases both lose by the separation. The 
young people might enjoy the knowledge and 
experience of their elder friends, and the latter 
‘be enlivened by the company of the former, pro- 
vided they had acquired the habit of mutually 
interesting each other. 

Was this a rare or extraordinary instance? 
|I am sorry to say that such practices are ex- 





tremely common in many parts of the country. 
So general is this separation, that it is quite 
‘rare to find an elderly person who can make 
|his conversation and company attractive to 
| Young people ; and when such an instance oc- 
curs it is pointed to as a great rarity, as a very 
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unusual “ natural gift.’ “He knows how to 
make himself interesting 
stated as an indication ot 
gift for poetry or natural oratory, whereas it is 
only the result of a good share of general in- 
telligence, common sense, and habit, with one 


genius, like that of a 


other very essential ingredient, namely, making | 


young people companions and confidants, and 


not, as is too often the case, treating them as| 


persons to be lectured or instructed in a cold and 
distant manner. It is too common to find parents 


who scrupulously avoid improper company them- | 


selves, but permit their children to associate 
with much that is of an injurious character. 


They themselves will attend religious meetings | 
with great regularity, but do little to induce | 


their children to be equally regular. They 
seem resolved to save their own souls, but those 
committed to their charge are allowed to wander 
towards the precipice of perdition, with not half 
the care and labor bestowed for their rescue 
that are given to heaping up earthly treasure to 
spoil them ! 

The restricted social and religious intercourse 
now prevailing between the older and younger 
members of the Society of Friends, and the dis- 
tance at which they too often hold each other at 


home, have become a most formidable evil, | 
really threatening to break down and ruin the| 
In every instance within my observa- | 
tion where this separation is allowed or fostered, | 
the children grow up and show no mark of being | 


Sociely. 


Friends. On the other hand, where they enjoy 
the confidence and intimacy of their parents and 
elders, and where the principles of the Society 
form one of the subjects for occasional conversa- 
tion and illustration, such children generally 
grow up to be Friends in appearance and in 
substance. 

The wide-spread evil just alluded to, now ex- 
tending its blighting influence over the Society, 
is fostered by an error into which some pious 
parents have fallen, but which Satan, transformed 
into an angel of light, finds a powerful weapon in 
his cause. It is this—that the hushandman may 
expect a crop without sowing the seed; that Divine 
grace will do everything for their children, and 
that nothing is needed on their part. Very often 
this is only a delusion adopted to sustain indo- 
lence. It is the diligent only that can look with 
any confidence for a blessing. “TRAIN up a 


child in the way he should go, and when he is| 


old he WILL NOT depart from it.” T. 


For Friends’ Review. 
PARTING WORDS. 

Like many others, I was deprived, while quite 
young, of a father’s care. When he was about 
to depart this life, he had me brought to him, 
and told me I must be a good boy and love God. 
I was too young fully to understand the meaning 
of his words ; but having them at times revived 
by my dear mother, who lived a few years longer, 
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to young people”’ is| 


it very early became my desire to obey my 
father’s injunction. In my temptations, changes 
and overturnings, those words come before my 
mind; and I have often asked myself whether I 
| was living the life which my dear parents de- 
|sired I should live. And when I have seen 
others insensible of their blessing in having kind 
and faithful parents, too often disregarding their 
affectionate advice and Christian concern, I have 
thought how delightful it would be to me to 
have the opportunity of making my parents 
happy by being obedient to them. w. 





HAS THE OFFENCE OF THE CROSS CEASED 

The faithful exhibition of the Cross of Christ 
is not al/ that the circumstances of the Church 
require. 

You may go into one of our churches and find 
it filled with a gay and fashionable audience, who 
will sit and quietly hear the most sound and 
faithful preaching—such preaching as would 
have roused the indignation of the same class of 
hearers fifty or sixty years ago, and have set the 
whole parish in a flame against the wildness and 
fanaticism of the preacher. How is it, I would 
ask, that the gay, the dissipated, the worldly- 
minded, can now so calmly bear what would, a 
few years ago, have proved so offensive to their 
pride, and so outrageous to their feelings ? 

The truth must be acknowledged, that, from 
some cause or other, the offence of the Cross, so 
far as the preaching of it is concerned, has, in a 
| great measure, ceased. Now we know that this 

cessation of hostilities is no real reconciliation, 
| no solid peace, between the conflicting elements 
of nature and of grace. It is but a hollow truce. 
Men tolerate the Gospel, but will not renounce: 
their sins ; they will go to Church, but they will 
| not give up the theatre and the ball-room, the 
| card party, the gaming-table, and the race-course. 
And what is the consequence? The minister 
who has preached thus faithfully, looks round 
upon hisaudience—is glad to find it so numerous, 
and, upon the whole, so attentive. He has 
| preached the word, and he hopes that it will not 
| be unfruitful. He has not shunned to declare 
| the whole counsel of God, and it is not his fault 
if they refuse to receive it, and are not benefited 
| by it. And yet, after the most powerful of his 
discourses, how many are there of his flock who 
| come to him in deep distress of mind, saying, 
‘how shall I escape the wrath to come?” 

Shall we attempt to explain why such effect 
| has ceased to follow the preaching of the Gospel ? 
| Is it not because, while the world has apparently 
| come nearer to the Church, the Church has really 
| drawn nearer to the world? It seems as if a 
| mutual approximation had taken place, and a 
| mutual sacrifice had been made; but, in truth, 
| the sacrifice has been chiefly on one side, and 
| that the wrongside. Things which are, perhaps, 
| not unlawful in themselves, have become a snare 

to the great mass of professors of religion. The 
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world has smiled upon on m, and they have too | of the plain lngunge: but when we rob it, no* 


often been fascinated by its smile. “Musie, for 
instance, is not only gratifying to the ear, but | 
may be made profitab le to the heart ; and § sacred | 
music may we qt raise the mind to glowing antici- | 


pations of the nobler harmonies of heaven. And | 


yet, alas for the infirmity of human nature! 
music has too often proved the connecting link 
between the Church and the world. Doubtless 
there are many professedly Christian residents 
in the ne ighborhood of the metropolis, who will 
put themselves to considerable inconvenience, 
and perhaps expense, to attend a concert, who 
would be afraid of taking cold by going on a 
week-day evening to hear an excellent sermon in 
a church close at their own doors. So much 
more do they value what will please their ears 
than what would touch and amend their hearts ! 
And when the world sees such conduct on the 
part of a tian neighbors, what other inference 
ean they 
fessing Christians do not believe what they pro- 
fess ; that their religion is but a cloak, which 
hangs loosely upon them, and which they are 
glad at any time to cast off, in order that they 
may enjoy the pleasures of sense ? This is one 
great cause which serves to neutralize the effect 


of the most earnest and faithful ministrations of 


the Christian Sabbath and sanctuary. It is 
doubted whether the minister means what he 
says, when he denounces the love of the world, 
and of the things of the world; because they 
who profess the greatest attachment to his minis- 
try are so little affe seted by his preaching. And 
if he who thus preac hes begins himself to descend 
to any kind of frivolities, then he may preach 
like an angel, without ever converting one sinner 
from the error of his ways.—London 
Observer ; 


Christian 


For Friends’ Review. 
THE PRONOUN ‘“ THEE.” 
I have been glad to see the subject of the 
correct use of the plain language agitated in the 
columns of the Review. 


It is really true, asa 
writer said in a former number, that the Society 
is in the practice of using the pronoun thee in 
an incorrect and ridic ulous manner, 

I have thought more of this of late, as I have 


noted its effects upon the young people. I find 
many unwilling to address those not of our So- 
ciety in the incorrect manner in general use, 
and not being familiar with its correct use, they 
easily fall into the habit of speaking the common 
plural language. It scems very evident that 
the younger part of our Socicty are fast abandon- 
ing the plain and adopting the plural language. 
And many claim that the ordinary plural lan- 
guage is less objectionable than the singular, in 
the manner it is generally used. I think, as the 
writer above referred to expresses, that ‘ this 
subject deserves serious consideration.” 


|of forming the character 


hee xpecte d to draw from it, than that pro- 


the globe ; ; 


| abroad ; 


| ouly of consistency, but of all its attractions, we 


jcannot expect to impress the youth with the 
| duty or even propriety of its use. K. 


THE RELIGIOUS PAPER IN THE FAMILY 
The responsible work of educating the young, 
and destiny of the 


generation that is to succeed those who now 


| occupy the various spheres of active life, is com- 


mitted first to their parents. The most import- 


| 7 . . 
ant part of a good education, is generally the 


result of parental training. The strongest influ- 
ence, save that of the Divine Spirit, ever brought 
to bear on the opening intellect and heart of the 
child, is the influence of intelligent Christian 


, | parents, daily exerted and imperceptibly re- 


ceived, 


drawing out and disciplining their 
minds, 


awakening inquiry, silently forming 
habits of attention, thought and reasoning, which 
constitute as it were, the substratum of future 
character. Who can doubt that President Ed- 
wards, and Sir Isaae Newton, and Washington, 
and those who have been as lights in the Church, 
were more largely indebted to parental instruc- 
tion for all that was great and good in them, 
than to any other human agency? Who can 
doubt that thousands who live and die in igno- 
rance orinfamy, and thousands more who merely 
vegetate and pass away, are made what they are 
by neglect, mis-education, and the corrupting 
influences brought to bear upon their youth? 
But we cannot here pursue this train of thought. 
We commenced this article to say that 

The Religious Newspaper is an important 


| agent in promoting the culture which the young 


should receive in the family circle. It comes 
before them, every week, with a new aspect, and 
a new serics of various articles, essays, narratives, 


| gems of thought, intelligence, religious and mis- 


cellaneous, addressed to the understanding and 
the heart. It speaks of God, and of men in all 
their relations to the present and future life. It 
spe aks of men of every age and every clime; it 
gives them information from every quarter of 
it describes the modes of life and 
thought, and action, prevailing at home and 
it exhibits a picture in miniature of 
whate ver is going on in the busy, restless world, 
in which they are soon to act their parts. W ith 
these stores of various intelligence it offers the 
charms of novelty more than fifty times a year. 
It is a new paper every week. 

In educating, drawing out (that is the mean- 
ing of the word educate) the minds of the young, 
it is important to concentrate their attention on 


whatever is worth studying, to awaken inquiry, 
| 


and give them materials for reflection. The 
well conducted paper does all this: It attracts 
attention as a new thing; it silently leads the 


| young to form a habit and taste for reading; it 
jawakens thought and inquiry, and furnishes 
There is a charm attached to the correct use’ 


matter for reflection on a thousand topics. And 


at, « 
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should we not labor to introduce the religious | punishment of man’s sin,’ 


paper into a thousand more families ?— Christian 
Observer. 
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LPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 18, 1857. 


“ Pictures OF SLAvery.”—That the ques- 
tion of slavery, considered in any or all of its rami- 
fications, is beset with difficulties of a most serious | 
character, must be obvious to the careful ob- 
server. And while, on the one hand, there has 
been exhibited an extraordinary determination to 
uphold the system, and to reconcile it with the 
teachings of Christianity, evidences are seen, on | 
the other hand, that both in the North and in| 
the South its incompatibility with the inalien- 
able rights and the religious responsibilities of 
man is becoming increasingly manifest. 

The name of Frederick A. Ross, a Presbyterian | 
minister in Alabama, is probably familiar to 
many of our readers. He has been the most} 
prominent advocate of slavery in the Presbyterian 
church for a few years past, and took an active | 
part in the proceedings of the late General | 
Assembly at Cleveland, as well as in the measures | 
since adopted fora secession of the pro-slavery 
members. 


, 


would it not be pre- 
sumptuous in man to attempt or desire to apply 
;a “ remedy ?” 

As an offset to these publications, we have 
| two recent works of an opposite character—*“ The 
impending crisis of the South—how to meet it,” 
by H. R. Helper, of North Carolina; and “ Pic- 
tures of Slavery in Church and State, &e.” by 
John Dixon .Long. The former is published 
by Burdick Brothers, New York. The New 
York Evening Post says the author ‘has col- 
lected a body of facts and statistics against the 
economy of slavery which seem to us quite as 


irresistible as Newton’s argument to prove the 
universality and terms of the law of gravitation. 
We have never seen the facts arrayed with so 
much power.” 

The author of the “Pictures of Slavery” 
represents himself as a native of Maryland and 
a Minister of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
He removed to Philadelphia in the autumn of 
last year, wishing to “ train his sons to honorabl: 
labor,” and teach them to “regard all mankind 
as members of one universal family.’’ The book 
is sold by Higgins & Perkinpine, No. 40 N 
Fourth St., Philada. Price $1.00, postpaid. 


LONDON GENERAL Episti“e.—A friend having 





A large publishing house in this city 
has issued a work from his pen, entitled “SLAVERY 
ORDAINED OF Gop. The powers that be are or- 
dained of God. Rom. xiii. 1 ;” and we regret to 
see an article in the “ Christian Observer,” 
evidently intended as a recommendation of the 
book. It is represented as “ presenting ina forci- 
ble, vigorous, attractive style, the reasonings 
and deductions of one of the most profound 
students, who has carefully investigated the| 
subject of slavery in the light of the Bible 
and the teachings of God’s providence. We 
commend it,” says the editor, “to the attention of 
all our readers, suggesting that they compare its 
principles with the teachings of the New Testa- 
ment.” 

Another book of a pro-slavery character is 
also announced as for sale at the book stores, 
with the singularly incongruous title, ‘“ Slave- 
holding not sinful—Slavery the punishment of 
man’s sin. Its remedy, the Gospel of Christ. 
By Samuel B. How, D.D.” If slaveholding is 
not sinful, why should the Gospel of Christ be 
applied for its removal? And if slavery is 
really ‘ordained of God,” and exists as “ the 


kindly furnished us with a copy of the General 
Epistle issued by the late Yearly Meeting in 
London, a document always instructive and edi- 
fying, and worthy of the most attentive and 
serious perusal, we take the earliest opportunity 
of presenting it to our readers. 


We are informed that our friend Wm. Green 
has attended all the meetings of Friends in New 
Jersey, and expects to proceed on his visit to the 
Meetings in Pennsylvania belonging to Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting. 


Diep, Suddenly, on the 3rd of 6th mo. Etisan, son 
of Thomas and Hannah Symons, in the 41st year of 
his age, a member of Spiceland Monthly Meeting, In- 
diana. 

, Near Raysville, Henry County, Indiana, on the 
31st of 3rd mo., after a severe illness, which she bore 
with Christian patience, Mary, wife of Caleb White, in 
the 56th year of her age. She was an exemplary and 
valuable member of the Society of Friends—a diligent 
attender of our religious meetings. While her loss is 
deeply felt by her family and friends, they are com- 
forted in the consoling belief that through the mercy 
of God in Christ Jesus, she is gathered home to her 
eternal rest. 


, In Morris, Otsego County, New York, on the 
24th of 6th mo., 1857, Ricnarp Grrson, aged 1; 
an esteemed member of Butternuts Monthly Meeting. 
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He bore his last illness with remarkable patience and | the child restored to society, a useful and respec- 


resignation, and said he saw nothing in his way. | 
Quiet and peaceful, he expressed much satisfaction at | 
seeing his friends who visited him, and rejoiced in 
the prospect of his approaching change. 

Diep, Suddenly, on the 13th of 6th mo. last, in Rock- 
sylvania, Hardin County, Iowa, while on a visit with 
her husband at the residence of her brother, Benjamin 
J. Talbott, Beutan, wife of Joseph Farquhar, a valued 
member of Westland Monthly Meeting, in the 70th year | 
of her age. 

Some of her remarks, a few days previous, gave evi- 
dence that death was not an unlooked for messenger, | 
and her bereaved friends have the consoling hope that | 
her reward is peace. “ Blessed are those servants, | 
whom the Lord, when he cometh, shall find watching.” 


» On the 14th of the 1st month last, of a pro-| 
tracted disease, which he bore with much patience and | 
resignation to the last, Hosza Lams, in his 67th year, | 
a member of Poplar Run Monthly Meeting, Indiana. 


——, At the residence of her brother, Joseph Cox, 
in Clark County, Iowa, on the 26th of the 5th month 
last, CatHartne Cox, in the 58th year of her age, a 
member of Three River Monthly Meeting. This dear 
friend had for many years manifested a sober, con- 
cerned mind, so that when the time came for her to | 
leave this scene of action she was not alarmed, but | 
bore her sickness with great patience, often saying | 
that she felt resigned to her Master’s will. Very fall | 
of thankfulness to her attendants and all her friends, | 
whocame to see her, after giving some directions con- 
cerning her burial, she closed her own eyes, and | 
vassed away like one falling asleep. 








ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF HAVERFORD COL-| 
LEGE. 

The first annual meeting of this association will be | 
held at the College on 3rd day, 28th inst., at 4 o’clock | 
P. M. 

A public meeting will be held in the evening at 8 | 
o'clock, which the friends of the Institution are in-| 
vited to attend. 

The address will be delivered by Isaac S. Serrill, of | 
Philadelphia. 








CIRCULAR. 


Philadelphia, July 13, 1857. 

Allow us to ask your attention, for a few mo- 
ments, to the consideration of a subject in which | 
we feel the deepest concern—the reformation of | 
young persons, who, from neglect or other un-| 
favorable causes, have manifested a disposition to | 
stray from the paths of virtue. In large ond 
populous cities many temptations surround those | 
who are poor and uneducated, and it is a matter 
of regret, not of surprise, that they should yield 
to those temptations. It is therefore not only 
the dictate of wisdom, but of humanity, to “ train 
up the child in the way he should go,” and thus 
enable him to resist the malign influences by 
which he may be assailed. 

To accomplish this benevolent design, Houses 
of Refuge have been founded. Into them are 
received the friendless orphan, the wayward son 
of the widow, the neglected children of reckless 
parents; in short, all young persons who may 


table citizen. 

It is not only while in the Refuge that pater- 
nal care should be exerted over the inmates, but 
it is highly important that suitable places should 
be procured for them, on their leaving the In- 


| stitution, where the education begun in the 


Refuge, should be carried on, and completed, 
under the guardianship of kind and judicious 
instructors, and thus virtuous habits and disposi- 
tions confirmed, and a competent knowledge of 
some useful trade or employment obtained. 

The new and flourishing States of our Con- 
federacy present greater advantages to the intel- 
ligent and industrious than can be obtained in the 
older and more populous portions of the Union. 

The Board of Managers of the House of Refuge 
in this City, anxious to promote the welfare of 
their wards, desire to place those who wish to 
settle in the west, in such situations as are caleu- 
lated to promote their welfare, and make them 
useful citizens. In this benevolent design we 
invite your co-operation. Independent of the 
noble gratification of contributing to the pros- 
perity of society and the happiness of individuals, 
personal advantage will result to those who may 
take our wards as apprentices. The advantage 
will be mutual. The master will procure the 
labor of strong and willing hands, and the ap- 
prentice that instruction, counsel and example 
which, under Divine Providence, will fit him for 
the active business of life. 

To watch over and guide the orphan, friend- 
less or deserted child, to enlighten and cultivate 
his mind, to fix in his heart the sacred truths of 
our holy faith—will surely bring the purest re- 
ward—the approbation of our Divine Master, 
who hath said: “Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye 
have done it unto me.” 

None will be recommended as apprentices, but 
those in whom, it is believed, confidence can be 
placed, and who are active, healthy, and intelli- 
gent. Their ages will range from eight to 
seventeen years, both white and colored. If 
after a fair trial it should be found that the ap- 
prentice does not conduct himself properly, the 
indentures will be cancelled. 

In the hope that you will unite with us in 
furthering this work of Christian love, 

We remain, sincerely yours, 
Tuomas Earp, 
Isaac CoLLins, 
GEoRGE W. Foses, 
JoHn W. CLAGHORN, 
Joun M. OGpEn, 
ALEXANDER FULLERTON, 

Indenturing Committee. 

P. S.—James J. Barclay, one of the Vice 

Presidents of the Institution, has been appointed 


require a firm, judicious, and kind training, by|to visit some of the Western States, and will 
Which the errors of youth may be eradicated and | probably call on you relative to the subject of 


principles of rectitude and honor implanted, and! this circular. 


a 
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THE EARLY LIFE AND STRUGGLES OF HUGH 
MILLER. 
(Continued from page 703.) 
A consciousness of his nationality, and the 


first glow of patriotic enthusiasm, were aroused | 
in the bosom of the subject of our sketch in the | 


tenth year of his age. This effect was wrought 
by a perusal of the lives of Wallace and Bruce— 
the great hero-guardian and the hero-king of 
Scottish history. His susceptible imagination 
was intoxicated especially with the fiery narra- 
tives of the blind minstrel who had 
the exploits of the former, and the impression 
made at this early period was never lost. 

From the dame’s school he was transferred to 
the grammar school of the parish, then consisting 
of about 120 boys, besides a class of about thirty 
girls. The school was situated near the sea- 
shore, and is pictured to us as a low, long, straw- 
thatched cottage, open from gable to gable, with 
a mud floor below, and an unlathed roof above ; 
while stretching along the naked rafters, which, 
when the master happened to be absent for a few 
minutes, gave noble exercise in climbing, there 
used frequently to lie a helm, or oar, or boathook, 
or even a foresail—the spoil of some hapless peat- 
boat from the opposite side of the frith. To ac- 
count for the exhibition of those marine trophies 
in a building devoted to education, it is necessary 
to explain to the reader, that it has been a cus- 


tom, dating very far back, for all Ross-shire boats 
employed in the peat trade to contribute twenty 
peats out of every cargo to the grammar school. 
Not unfrequently an attempt was made to evade 


the payment. When such a refusal took place, a 
party of boys was commissioned by the master 


to exact the perquisite; or, in lieu thereof, to| 


secure in behalf of the institution some spar, or 
sail, or piece of rigging, which, until redeemed 
by special treaty and the surrender of the peats, 
was stowed away over the rafters. 

Master Hugh, by his own confession, was not 
free from the usual deceptions so commonly prac- 
tised by school-boys upon their master. The 
tutorial surveillance not being very strict, he ven- 
tured to import some of his books of amusement 
into the school, which, amid the Babel-like con- 
fusion that prevailed, he managed to read unde- 
tected to groups of rapt listeners. Other boys, 
we ourselves included, have done the same in our 
day ; but we must caution our young readers 
against a practice, which, however pleasant at the 
moment, is not honurable towards their teacher, 
and sows the seeds of idle habits. From reading, 
he proceeded to the relation of what he had pe- 
rused and heard at home; and his story-telling 
vocation once ascertained, the fac ulty was kept in 
pretty lively exercise. His popularity among his 
fellows was established. Having at length ex- 
hausted all his father’s adventures, the wonderful 
incidents in the life of uncle Sandy, as well as the 
romantic passages he had read in books—and the 
demands of his class-mates continuing as insatia- 


celebrated | 


’ 


eav ie: 


- | ble as ever—he was compelled to. extemporisé 

biographies, and improvise thrilling tales, which 
were received with immense éclat. The master, 
all this time, had a tolerably correct notion of 
what was going on in the “ heavy class,” as it 
was termed ; ‘but, being an easy, good-natured 
man, he spared the rod. Somehow, this youthful 
rival to his legitimate influence and authority 
contrived to secure his respect and favor. He 
had an intuitive perception that the boy possessed 
talents above the average ; and would sometimes, 

when the class was engaged on a general English 
lesson, address to Hugh pe rsonally little quiet 
speeches, vouchsafed to no other pupil, indicative 
of a certain literary ground common to both. Of 
this we have the following illustration: —‘ That 
sir,” said the master, after the perusal of a sketch 
from the ‘Tatler,’ or the ‘Spectator’—*“ that, 
sir, is a good paper; it’s an Addison ;” or 
‘‘ That’s one of Sterne’s, sir :”’ and on finding in 
Hugh’s copy-book, on one oceasion, a page filled 
with rhymes, which he had entitled ‘“ Poem on 
| Care,” he took it to his desk, and, after reading 
it carefully over, called the writer up, and with 
his closed penknife as a pointer in one hand, and 
the copy-book brought down to the level of 
Hugh’s eyes in the other, began his criticisms. 

‘“‘That’s bad grammar, sir,’’ he said, resting the 
knife-handle on one of the lines; “‘and_ here’s 
an ill-spelt word ; and there’s another ; and you 
have not at all attended to the punctuation ; ; but 
\the general sense of the piece is gx good—ve ry 
good ‘indeed, sir.” And then he added with a 
grim smile, “ Care, sir, is, I dare say, as you re- 

mark, a very bad thing ; ; but you may safe ly be- 

stow a little more of it on your spelling and your 

grammar.’ 

7 Though thus recognised as a kind of leader in 
all light intellectual pursuits and manful exer- 

cises, we are glad to know that he resolutely set 
his face against every practice involving cruelty 
{and barbarity ; and such relics of a semi-savage 
state of society were far from rare in his early 
days. The Cromarty school, for instance, had its 
annual cock-fight, precede od ‘by holidays, which 
were spent in training the poor birds destined to 
suffer in the encounters of the sanguinary pit 

Every pupil was compelled to subscribe towards 
the fund, although he was excused from bringing 
any birds. Hugh availed himself of this exemp- 
|tion, and kept aloof from these brutal and de- 
| grading exhibitions. Far more congenial was it 
to his tastes to wander at low water along the 
sea-beach, sometimes alone, but more frequently 
in the company of Uncle Sandy—a professor of 
natural history without the name—when the boy’s 
mind was feasted with facts and anecdotes con- 
cerning the various productions of the sea which 
happened to be cast in their way. Sometimes 4 
lobster. would be caught in its hole, and, while 
still in the grasp of the c aptor, it would astonish 
him by suddenly, after emitting a crackling sound, 
leaping out of his hand, leaving one or two of its 
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limbs behind it as the only trophies of his con-|search the rocks, and by which the terrified 
quest. Or some angry crab, its shelter invaded, | prisoners were mercifully rescued. On reaching 
would rudely seize on a finger incautiously thrust | Cromarty, a crowd was assembled on the beach to 
into its nippers, and, if resistance were offered,| welcome them back. ‘To celebrate the exploit, 
would continue to hold it, vice-like, for half an| Hugh composed some verses, which became quite 
hour. Not unfrequently Hugh would be intro- | popular ; they were read over tea-tables, recited 
duced to the acquaintance of the cuttle-fish and | with great applause at boarding-schools, and won 
the sea-hare, and would be shown how the one, | for the hero author numerous patrons. 

when pursued by an enemy, discharges a cloud of} ‘For the next year or two Master Hugh grew a 
ink to conceal its retreat; and how the other | sad, wild, insubordinate lad, and the only school 
darkens the water around it with a lovely purple | in which he could be adequately taught was that 
pigment, which Uncle Sandy felt sure would make | world-wide one which awaited him, “ in which,” 
arich dye, like that extracted of old by the Ty-| as he says, “toil and hardship are the severe but 
rians from a whelk which he had often seen on| noble masters.” He got into frequent scrapes 
the beach near Alexandria. Swarms of other! and quarrels at school, which procured for Hugh 
creatures, still more curious and lovely, but less | the reputation of being a dangerous person. His 
generally known, exposed their wonders to Hugh’s | scholastic career was brought to an abrupt. ter- 
ardent gaze. Indeed, the tract of sea-bottom laid | mination by his contest with a new master. Not 
bare by the ebbing tide formed an admirable comprehending this new pedagogue’s way of 
school, where, under the able and entertaining | spelling and pronouncing each syllable separately, 
tutelage of Uncle Sandy, the embryo geologist | he spelt the fatal word ‘‘awful” quite through, 
was learning facts of the highest value to him in| according to his own fashion. 


The master pro- 
his future studies. 


| ceeded to teach his own method by spelling the 
A brave and fearless boy, too, was our young| word himself: aw, au-ful, awful. As the northern 
naturalist. In the face of the Cromarty cliffs | accent gives to a the sound of au, Hugh imagined 
there is a marvellous marble-producing cavern, | that the master had interposed a superfluous a 
known as the “Dropping Cave.’’ It moreover | (awaful), and was instructing him to spell it in- 
bore the reputation of being haunted. A distin-| wrrectly. Hugh’s presumed contumacy was re- 
guished gentleman, visiting the locality, desired compensed with a sharp cut across the ears with 
tosee some specimens of the singular stones | the taws. Failing still to comprehend the master, 
formed within by the dropping water. The/ the blow was repeated. Hugh, after this, re- 
superstition of the people rendering them afraid fusing to spell any more, the pedagogue seized 
to undertake the task of procuring them, the/ the obstinate culprit and attempted to throw him 
commission was undertaken by Hugh and his| down. The robust boy, however, was a powerful 
uncles, who, provided with torches and hammers, | wrestler, and a match for the master, but, trip- 
explored the strange and grotesque grotto, and ping over a form, he fell, and was at the dominie’s 
returned laden with mineral treasures. Other mercy, who beat him till he was covered with 
caves also, in close neighborhood with this one, bruises and filled with aching pains. On rising 
were examined on the same occasion ; and on the | to his feet, he slowly walked off, and thus abruptly 
following day the whole school was thrown into a terminated his school life. 

state of feverish excitement by the account of} We have dwelt thus largely upon the incidents 
the expedition and the marvels that had been)! of the great geologist’s early life, for the purpose 
witnessed. The spirit of adventure thus fired, | of showing how far the circumstances of his lot 
Hugh infected one of his companions with a! were favorable or unfavorable to his subsequent 
strong desire to see these mysterious palaces of success in science and literature. Itis clear that 
nature. Accordingly, early one spring morning, | he did not owe much of his advancement to what 
off they started, without acquainting their friends | he acquired at school; but the deficiency of his 
with their destination. The tide had invaded | education in this respect was, to a great extent, 
the entrance, but, by feats of climbing and agility, compensated by his diligent habit of reading, and 
they contrived to enter. Hour after hour passed | the eagerness with which he observed and studied 
away in heedless enjoyment; treasures of petri- | the works of God. 

fied moss and crystal stalactites in abundance | 
Were collected, and they began to think of re-| 
turning ; but, to their consternation, it was found | LOOKING AND LEAPING. 
that the water was flooding the entrance. Egress} It was a bitterly cold winter's evening, and our 
Was impossible, and the tide was still rising. | little party nestled closer and closer round the 
Desperate efforts at escape were made, but all in| blazing fire. No one felt inclined for reading; 
vain. Evening came on and deepened into night, | we all declared we were by far too cozy for that; 
and still the waves rolled in and the wind howled | and all seemed too happy to talk, or felt too much 
ominously. At length, as morning approached, | real joy at heart to laugh. So the question was 
Voices were heard, to which they replied by | started, as we rubbed our hands before the fire, 
shouts for help. These grateful sounds proceed- | and gave a pretty little shudder now and then, 
éd from two boats, which had been sent out to!‘ What shall we do?” A mixed party of old 


(To be continued.] 
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and young, of both sexes, must necessarily be 
rather varied in tastes and inclinations, and ours 
proved no exception ; so it was not till some time 
had elapsed that we all agreed in one thing, to 
submit our several plans to the patriarch of our 
circle, who had hitherto kept aloof from the dis- 
cussion. 


Mr. Simpson smiled at our appeal, and bent 


his dear old silyered head to listen to our sugges- | 


tions, as, one by one, they were urged on him by 
their ardent proposers. 
that a game of proverbs should be played, with 


this improvement, that the proverbs should fur- | 
nish us matter for useful and entertaining talk | 


rather than for idle questions. Accordingly, pro- 
verbs and names were written on slips of card, 
and the youngest of us, blindfolded, drew them. 
To our great delight and, in some cases, relief, 
‘“‘Look before you leap,” came forth with Mr. 
Simpson’s name. Never shall I forget the 
venerable old gentleman, as, raising his head, 
and collecting his thoughts for a minute, he 
began :— 

““My dear young friends, is it strange that 
Providence has given me this little duty to-night? 
Truly in my lifetime I have seen many a leap and 
some few looks. The pleasures of a green mem- 


ory almost repay the other disadvantages of age, | 


and make one bless God for being one of his 
sheaves near harvest-time. Let us look into the 
subject a little’—mentally, I suppose, for our 
expositor took off his spectacles: ‘it seems to 
divide mankind into three classes—those who 
continually look and never leap; those who leap 
and never look; and the few who look well and 
often before they leap. 

“He who leaps before he looks often involun- 
tarily looks back after, and then, just in time to 
be too late, sees his own folly and feels its effects. 
The rash and inconsiderate, if they have any 
feelings at all, are always habitual, and, what is 
worse, useless penitents. The die is cast; the 
have taken an irrevocable step, and that without 
thought. 
without hope for an event which a momentary 
glance beforehand might have obviated. 

‘‘ Equally bad is the part of those who are for 
ever looking, but never leaping. Going to per- 
form some tremendous feat, thinking on some 
unheard-of exploit, they spend life, like John- 
son’s famous character, ‘fearing to go forward 
lest he should go wrong.’ Alas, for the in- 
stability and indecision of human nature ! Leap- 
ing in this life, my friends, is quite as necessary 
as looking; we must 

‘ Act in the living present ; 
Heart within, and God o’erhead.’ 


At last it was agreed | 


It is asad sight to see a man grieving | 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


| ‘But the third set, Mr. Simpson? don’t be so 
| dismal, please.” 
‘“‘ Well, the third set certainly does brighten 
| the picture, which makes my regret the deeper 
that there are not more of them. The man who 
looks carefully, deliberately, and, above all, con- 
| scientiously, before he leaps, will preserve himself 
| from numerous troubles, and will afford a valuable 
example to the world around him. I do not refer 
to a mere worldly-wise glance about him, but to 
the habit of weighing his future actions by the 
\only standard of right—God’s revealed will. 
That man who ponders the influence, for good 
or evil, of his doings, and invokes his Maker's 
blessing upon them, will spend a happy life; 
‘and when called to take a solemn look at the 
| dread leap of death before him—when preparing 
| earnestly and prayerfully for the great change that 
|is ever impending, guided by God’s good Spirit, 
he cannot but experience a safe and happy 
| transition into the eternal world. 

“Our proverb recommends a medium course 
between rashness and over-caution. It pictures 
neither the character of the man who rushes at 
|a chasm, and desperately flings himself over or 
down it; nor yet him who swings his body t 
and fro on the brink, who ponders and intends, 
intends and ponders, till the curtain of night 

falls, and he finds himself not an inch nearer his 
| destination than he was at sunrise; but: it pic- 
tures the man who looks thoughtfully, measures 
distance and force, and leaps with a brave heart 
‘and steady eye. 

“Remember, my friends, the leaping; but 
‘above all things, never forget the looking.”— 
Leisure Hour. 








|THE PLANTING AND PRESERVATION OF TREES 
AS A SHELTER TO THE COUNTRY. 


The subject of planting trees on each side ot 
| railroads begins to attract a good deal of atten- 
|tion. The border of these ways should, however, 
|be of copse-wood, not allowed to grow to great 
height, or the trees might be blown down across 
the deep cuts, and they should be of sufficient 
| width to stop the drifting of the snows. With 
|such a protection our rail ways would not b 
| chetructed, as they now frequently are, by drifts 
| of snow piled along their course. 
| It would be worth while to inquire what is the 

effect of trees on miasmatic exhalations. The 
Dismal Swamp is said to possess a perfectly 
healthy atmosphere, notwithstanding the stag- 
nant waters which constantly steep the roots 0! 
its cypresses and other vegetation. We remem- 
ber once being in a neighborhood of South 
Carolina, where we were shown a little swamp 


| 
| 


Death will at last surprise these do-nothings, and formerly surrounded with trees, not far from the 
then they will see how worthless an existence of dwelling of one of the planters. The place had 
mere looking is. They have been the world’s | been ‘healthy till the circle of trees surrounding 
lumber, useless to themselves, and a stumbling-| the spot had been felled. The trees were cut 
block in other people’s way.” away and the fever came in. Whether the un- 
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wholesome exhalations were corrected by the 
process of vegetation in the trees which drew 
their nourishment from the swamp, or whether 
the trees confined the miasma within certain 
limits and prevented it from being wafted to the 
planter’s house, are questions on which we had 
no means of forming an opinion. 

The importance to the farmer of some shelter 
to break the force of the wind in exposed places, 
is very remarkably illustrated in the Shetland 
Islands. There, walls of stone are erected to 
shelter the growth of vegetables and shrubs. 
They can hardly rear a cabbage without the pro- 
tection of stone walls to shield it from the chilly 
blasts that sweep over the country. If a tree or 
shrub is reared in these enclosures, it never rises 
above the height of the wall ; the winds are death 
to the shrub whenever its shoots venture them- 
selves above it. 

How unfriendly winds are to vegetation may 
be observed on the bare summits of hills in our 
country. We have seen pitch-pines growing in 
these places, apparently very aged, sometimes 
many of them together, which sprawled on the 


ground, never rising more than a foot or two| 


above its surface. On the top of an exposed hill 
on Long Island we remember seeing apple-trees 
not three feet high, evidently many years old, 
covered with moss, their branches running along 
the ground and bearing fruit in the grass. These 
trees were dwarfed and kept from shooting up- 
wards by the constant assaults of the winds. 

Our correspondent, Dr. R. U. Piper, author 
of the work on American trees, in writing to us 
lately on this subject, says : 

“ An intelligent gentleman from Prince Ed- 
ward’s Island, (Mr. James McDonald,) informs 
me that the farms on the island were once the 
finest in the world, but the inhabitants having 
stripped the coast of the trees which formerly 
covered it, the winters have become so inclement 


that many of the inhabitants have been obliged | 


to remove inland, while some, who were wise 
enough to leave a belt of trees to protect them 
from the winds, find the benefit of the protection 
they afford from the bitter cold blasts of winter, 
and the shade they yield in summer. Many of 
those who caused this devastation now repent of 
the injury they did to their farms in the days of 
their ignorance, and are striving to remedy it by 
planting trees on the coast, but this they find a 
difficult undertaking, not knowing Mr. Tudor’s 
plan. ‘So fierce are the storms at Prince Ed- 
ward’s Island that,’ we are told, ‘ the salt spray 
is often dashed so far inland as to destroy the 


crops,’ but this is probably owing to the want of 


some barrier to the violence of the wind, as is 
shown on Nahant. I do not know that I have 





summer that this tree struggled toward the light 
above the fence, but that every winter nipped 
its aspirations, cutting it even with the top of 
the fence. Here, said he, is the solution of the 
problem how trees may be made to grow on the 
bleak sea-coast, and if trees, then wheat and 
other vegetables. Thus the idea was at once full 
born. 

“Tt is a curious question, how nature con- 
trived, in the first place, to cover Prince Ed- 
ward’s Island, and other like exposed places, 
with wood? Some of the islands in the neigh- 
borhood are still shaded with a very heavy growth 
of timber, and this, also, was once equally well 
wooded. Nahant shows evidence that it formerly 
had very large trees, as we find still some enor- 
mous stumps remaining. It is very evident that 
our climate is undergoing very serious changes 
on account of the destruction of our forests. 
Witness the great snow-storm we have recently 
had—there is nothing like it on record; the 
thermometer at zero the whole time, and the 
wind so fierce as not only to blow all the snow in 
heaps outside the woods, but even to take up the 
old snow in many places, and to carry with it the 
frozen earth beneath. I picked up birch twigs 
and seed brought at least a quarter of a mile. 


| Look also at the storms onthe prairies. 1 think 


it was in the Lveniag Post that I read the state- 
ment that the cattle were driven miles from home 
by the wind. How easily this might have been 
prevented by lines of forests. Dr. Randall tells 
me, that in Maine, the ‘ white weed,’ which has 
become such a nuisance in many parts of the 
|country, is prevented from spreading in many 
| directions by the guardian forests. How beauti- 
| ful are the contrivances of nature, and were we 
only wise children, how many years of sorrowful 
| experience we might avoid.’—N. Y. Eveniny 
Post. 





THE COLISEUM AT ROME, 


| The Coliseum is one of the noblest ruins of 
jancient times. It is a magnificent structure, 
}even in its present dilapidated state; and is 
peopled with a thousand associations, among 
which the scholar and Christian linger with 
‘equal interest. It was called by the Romans 
the Flavian Amphitheatre, from Flavius Ves- 
pasianus, who laid the foundation upon a portion 
of the space occupied by Nero in ornamenting 
| his famous golden house or palace. It stands in 
|a valley between the Palatine, the Esquiline, and 
‘the Cozlian hills. Vespasian did not live to com- 
plete it. He died after laying the foundation ; 
| but his son Titus, whose name is forever asso- 
,ciated with the fall of the Holy City, took up 


4 
4 
, 


ever mentioned to you the incident which, like | the work and completed it. It is said that Titus 
Newton’s apple, led Mr. Tudor to his grand ex- employed in this work the Jews whom he brought 
periments there. He had, it seems, built a ‘ slat’ | as captives to Rome after the taking of Jeru- 
fence for some purpose, by the side of which a| salem. ‘Tradition also says that it was designed 
peach tree happened to grow. He noticed every | by a Christian architect, who was subject to the 
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despotic authority of the Emperor, wna who' 
afterwards suffered aa rdom. 


REVIEW. 


Emperor Trajan was visiting this city, he head 


At the dedi-| of the faith and zeal of this minister ‘of Christ, 


cation of the building 5,000 wild beasts were | andoffered him a large reward if he would sacrifice 


slain in the arena, and games were celebrated 
for nearly one hundred days continuovsly. 

The form of the Coliseum is oval, its greater 
axis being 620 feet and the smaller 520, making 
the-circuit about one-third of a mile. The super- 
ficial space that it covers is nearly six acres, the 
greater portion of which is occupied by the 
massive walls and arches that supported the seats, 
which ran back from the arena to the height of 
more than 150 feet above the ground ; the outer 
wall as it stands being 157 feethigh. The arena, 
which was devoted to the games and gladiatorial 
shows in early times, is about 300 feet in length 
and less than 200 wide, corresponding in shape 
to the oval form of the building. The structure 
itself has suffered greatly from hands equally 
profane with those which caused its erection. 
For along time it served as a common quarry 
for Rome, several of the palaces and many more 
of the private dwellings having been built from 
the material of its walls. This work of demolition 
was arrested by its consecration to the memory 
of the Christian martyrs who had perished in the 
arena. One form of idolatry is frequently sub- 
stituted in Rome for another. Ancient paganism 
has been superseded by a system which still 
allows the worship of wood and of stone. A large 
cross now stands in the centre of the arena, bear- 


ing an inscription which promises two hundred 


days’ indulgence to all who kiss it, and as many 
days for each kiss. I have often stood and 
watched the ignorant devotees of popery, stopping 
to purchase by such an embrace a more speedy 
release from the pains of purgatory, and repeat- 
ing the embrace in the vain and senseless hope 
that kissing the wood was an effectual means of 
laying up for themselves a store of grace to be 
used in the time of need. 

The student of ancient history lingers with 
the deepest interest around this vast building, 
as his imagination carries him back to the days 
when some eighty ora hundred thousand were 
assembled to witness the games in which the 
combatants met to try their strength in mortal 
strife or to fall a prey to wild beasts. One can 
almost see the wrestlers or the gladiators, and 
hear the shouts of the myriads as some favorite 
is victorious. But to the Christian this amphi- 
theatre is full of the most sacred -associations, 
painful though they be. Here thousands of the 
early disciples of Jesus suffered death, and, 
strange to say, contributed to the sport of their 
pagan persecutors. Here were witnessed by 
countless crowds, among which sat emperors, 
scenes over which angels hovered, as they waited 
to conduct the spirits of the suffering saints to 
receive the palm of victory and the crown of 
martyrdom on high. 

The noblest of the martyrs of the Coliseum 
was Ignatius, bishop of Antioch. While the 


, | food, 





to the Roman gods. He replied, “Should you 
offer me all the treasures of your empire, I would 
not cease to adore the only true and living God.” 
Ignatius was summoned to Rome after having 
been threatened without avail. On his way he 
was met everywhere by Christian friends whom 
he encouraged to persevere, and who in turn 
strengthened his heart in its purpose not to 
shrink from any suffering for the sake of Christ. 
He besought the Christians at Rome not to inter- 
cede for his life, expressing his perfect willing- 
ness to meet the wild beasts and to become their 
that he might show his love to Jesus. 
When brought into the amphitheatre, he thus ad- 
dressed the assembled multitude who were eager 
to witness his death: “Men and Romans, know 
that Iam not brought here for any crime, but 
for the glory of the God I worship ;”’ and the 
words had scarcely fallen from his lips before the 


| lions were let loose upon him, and soon tore him 


in pieces. After the sports of the day were 
over, his friends entered the arena and gathered 
up the few bones that were left, and buried 
them. Many thousands of the followers of Christ 
perished in the Coliseum in a similar manner. 
The last of its martyrs was the monk Telema- 
chus. For three centuries gladiatorial combats 
continued to be the favorite amusement of the 
Roman people. Constantine prohibited without 
suppressing them. Honorius did the same. On 
day, as the populace were assembled to witness 
the deadly strife, Telemachus rushed into the 
arena and ‘separated the combatants. The specta- 
tors, unwilling to be disappointed, in their thirst 
for blood took the life of this good man. But 
this was'the last of such scenes, and the end of 
gladiatorial shows within its walls. —N. Y. Obs. 


Selected for Friends’ Review 
COWPER ON MINISTERS AND THE 
TERIAL OFFICE. 

There stands the messeuger of truth: there stands 
The legate of the skies !—His theme divine, 
His office sacred, his credentials clear. 
By him the violated law speaks out 
Its. thunders; and by him, in strains as sweet 
As angels use, the gospel whispers peace. 
He ’stablishes the strong, restores the weak, 
Reclaims the wanderer, binds the broken heart, 
And, armed himself in panoply complete 
Of heavenly temper, furnishes with arms 
Bright as his own, and trains by every rule 
Of holy discipline, to glorious war, 
The sacramental host of God’s elect! 
Are all such teachers ?—would to Heaven all were! 
% ~ 7 * * * " 
I venerate the man whose heart is warm, 
Whose hands are pure, whose doctrine and whose life 
Coincident, exhibit lucid proof 
That he is honest in the sacred cause; 
To such I render more than mere respect, 
Whose actions say that they respect themselves. 
* ~ * “ * x 
Would I describe a preacher, such as Paul, 
Were he on earth, would hear, approve and own, 
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Paul should himself direct me. I would trace 
His master strokes, and draw from his design. 
1 would express him simple, grave, sincere; 
In doctrine uncorrupt; in language plain, 
And plain in manner; decent, solemn, chaste, 
And natural in gesture ; much impressed 
Himself, as conscious of his awful charge, 
And anxious mainly that the flock he feeds 
May feel it too; affectionate in look, 
And tender in address, as well becomes 
\ messenger of grace to guilty men. 
* & % * x 
In man or woman, but far most in man, 
And most of all in man that ministers 
And serves the altar, in my soul I loathe 
All affectation. ’Tis my perfect scorn; 
Object of my implacable disgust. 
What !—will a man play tricks, will he indulge 
A silly fond conceit of his fair form, 
And just proportion, fashionable mien, 
And pretty face, in presence of his God? 
Or will he seek to dazzle me with tropes, 
As with the diamond on his lily hand, 
And play his brilliant parts before my eyes, 
When I am hungry for the bread of life? 
* x * * * *% 
I seek divine simplicity in him 
Who handles things divine ; * . 
Some, decent in demeanor while they preach, 
That task performed, relapse into themselves ; 
And having spoken wisely, at the close 
Grow wanton, and give proof to every eye, 
Whoe’er was edified, themselves were not! 
*% * x > * 

* * A heavenly mind 
May be indifferent to her house of clay, 
And slight the hovel as beneath her care: 
But how a body so fantastic, trim, 
And quaint in its deportment and attire, 
Can lodge a heavenly mind, demands a doubt. 

He that negotiates between God and man, 
As God’s ambassador, the grand concerns 
Of judgment and of mercy, should beware 
Of lightness in his speech. ‘Tis pitiful 
lo court a grin, when you should woo a soul; 
lo break a jest, when pity would inspire 
Pathetic exhortation; and to address 
rhe skittish fancy with facetious tales 
When sent with God’s commission to the heart! 
So did not Paul. Direct me to a quip 
Ur merry turn in all he ever wrote, 
And I consent you take it for your text, 
Your only one, till sides and benches fail. 
No; he was serious in a serious cause, 
And understood too well the weighty terms 
That he had taken in charge. He would not stoop 
To conquer those by jocular exploits, 
Whom truth and soberness assailed in vain. 

0 popular applause! what heart of man 
ls proof against thy sweet seducing charms? 
The wisest and the dest feel urgent need 
Of all their caution in thy gentlest gales ; 
But swelled into a gust—who then, alas! 
With all his canvas set, and inexpert, 
And therefore heedless, can withstand thy power? 
Praise from the shrivelled lips of toothless, bald 
Decrepitude, and in the looks of lean 
And craving Poverty, and in the bow 
Respectful of the smutched artificer, 
ls oft too welcome, and may much disturb 
The bias of the purpose. How much more, 
Poured forth by beauty, splendid and polite, 
In language soft as adoration breathes! 
Ah spare your idol! think him human still. 
Charms he may have, but he has frailties too! 
Dote not too much, nor spoil what ye admire. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
R. M., OF N. CAROLINA. 


“Though I walk in the valley of the Shadow of Death, I will 


fear no evil; for Thou art with me: Thy rod and thy staff they 
comfort me.”—PsaLm 23: 4. 


Beside our desolated hearth we view an empty chair, 

And oh! a vacant seat is left within the house of 
prayer ; 

Thy staff hath been our comfort, now we bow beneath 
Thy rod, 

Yet in our chastened grief we bless Thy holy Name, 
O God! 


The noble form we loved to see, the voice we loved to 
hear, 

The eye of light, the heart of love, all stilled upon the 
bier! 

The spirit gone, the precious dust laid low beneath 
the sod— 

Bereaved, bereaved—and yet we bless Thy holy Name, 
O God! 


Oh! many a widow weeps with us, and many an 
orphan moans ; 

The poor—Thy precious, suffering poor—send up to 
Heaven their groans; 

The erring wanderer mourns a star that pointed out 
his road, 

Yet “our Redeemer liveth,” and we bless Thee, oh, 
our God! 


The Church laments a Pillar gone—gone from her 
House of Love, 

A crystal medium of the Light that shineth from above; 

A standard-bearer in the field, with Gospel -peace well 
shod— 

Thy stricken Church must mourn, and yet she blesses 
Thee, O God! 


Our Country mourns a patriot pure, who served and 
loved her well, 

But oh, Humanity! thy loss, thy tongue alone can tell; 

His ardent pulse beat time with thine through Earth’s 
vast brotherhood, 

And for this boundless gift of Love, we bless Thee, oh 
our God! 


Upon Thine altar, Lord of Hosts! the firstling of our 
flock, 

The first fruits of our field we lay—a fully ripened 
shock ; 

The reaper, Death, hath been with us, his sickle, keen 
and broad, 

Hath harvested our best—and yet we bless Thee, oh 
our God! 

We almost hear the angel wings with which the soul 
has flown, 

The loved and loving soul that sweetly mingled with 
our own; 

We almost see its radiant robe within Thy blest abode, 

And in our chastened joy we bless Thy holy Name, 
O God! 

Our lowly wail is heard on earth—his golden harp in 
Heaven 

Sings Allelulias to the Lamb, for free redemption 
given! 

Thy staff is still our comfort, though we bow beneath 
Thy rod ; 

Alike in chastened grief or joy we bless Thee, Oh 
our God! 

The Father’s seal is on his brow, the Saint’s tri- 
umphant crown 

Of glory, now before the Throne, is meekly bowing 
down ! 

Oar Saviour! lead us in Thy path—the narrow path 
he trod, 


That we with him may ever praise Thy glorious name, 
O God! 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Foreign InTELLiGENCcE.—Liverpool dates are to the 
lst inst. 

Eneitanp.—The English Cabinet has conferred the 
title of Prince Consort upon Prince Albert, thereby 
making him legally a member of the British royal 
family, but without giving him any additional au- 
thority. 

Two very serious accidents have occurred on the 
English railroads, in which twelve persons were killed, | 
and over one hundred wounded. 

An effort been made in the House of 
Commons to introdpce a bill for taking the vote in 
Parliamentary elections by ballot. The motion was 
opposed by the ministry, and was finally rejected by 
189 yeas to 257 nays. 

The British Minister at Madrid has again strenu- 
ously protested against the Cuban slave trade. 

France, at the request of England, is to send four- 
teen transports with troops to China, to avoid with- 
drawing British troops from India for the Chinese 
war. 

FRANCE 


has 


.—The opponents of the government have 


elected only half a dozen members of the legislature. | 


New elections, in cases where no candidate had an 
absolute majority, were to take place on the 5th inst. 
Gen. Cavaignac was one of those who failed in this 
way in Paris. Some of the defeated opposition can- 
didates propose to contest the elections. 

The London Daily News states that the French 
government has entered into a contract with a Mar- 
seilles house, for the supply of 10,000 Africans for 
Guadaloupe and Martinique. 

Spain.—Senor Lafragua, the Mexican Envoy, had 
sent to the proper official a kind of ultimatum for the 
settlement of the pending dispute. The latter had 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 





promised a reply, the nature of which would deter- 
mine the former’s stay at Madrid. 

Iraty.—The government of Naples was becoming 
suspicious of the fidelity of its troops. The Pope has 
been making a tour through his dominions, and 
though orders were issued designed to present com- 
plaints of abuse being made by the municipal councils, 
addresses of that character were presented both at 
Bologna and Ferrara, by the citizens. 
Court of Parma acquitted the political prisoners trans- 
ferred to it for trial from the military tribunals on the 
raising of the state of siege. 

Turkey.—lt is reported that Prussia, Russia, and 
Sardinia, have agreed to the compromise proposed by 
England on the question of the union of the Danubian 
Principalities, and that France alone opposes it. This 
compromise includes a “ customs union,” but does not 
place both provinces under one ruler. 

Inpia,—An alarming mutiny bad broken out among 


| of the Territory. 
The Criminal | 





the native troops, who had taken possession of Delhi, 
and massacred the English residents. Meerut and 
Delhi had been placed under martial law. 

A dispute had occurred at Singapore between the 
English and American officials. An American vessel 
having met with a Dutch ship of which the Chinese 
crew had taken possession and put the Dutch officers 
ashore, seized it, and took it to Singapore, under the 
American flag, making a claim for salvage. The Brit- 
ish authorities of Singapore sent an armed force to 
haul down the flag, and a Dutch vessel of war took | 
away the ship, the authorities at Batavia saying that | 
any claim for salvage could be decided by the Courts 
of that place. The Captain then placed the matter in 
the charge of the American Consul. 

Cuina.—Dates from Canton to 5th mo. 8th. Several 
attempts had been made to blow up the ships in the 
river, one of which was nearly successful. Military 
operations were suspended on account of the heat. 

Liperia.—This republic is advancing in commercial 
mportance. The exportation of palm oil has in- 


creased, within the memory of President Benson, from 
less than 1,000 barrels per year, to more than 1,000,000. 
Large tracts of land on St. Paul’s river have been 
planted with sugar cane, and a steam sugar mill is in 
operation. Natives in the interior manufacture great 


| quantities of native cotton into cloth, which with 


proper encouragement would probably become an 
article of commerce. 

Burenos Ayres.—The yellow fever has been desola- 
ting Montevideo, for the first time. The people ot 
Buenos Ayres have contributed large sums to relieve 
the distress, the Governor subscribing $1000. Active 
measures have been taken to prevent the spread of the 
disease to Buenos Ayres, by enforcing a strict quaran- 
tine, and by a thorough cleansing of the city. European 
emigration has been much increased of late, and is 
encouraged by the government. A school commission 
has been established, and apparently was much need- 
ed, since of 57,000 children of an age to attend schoo 
only 11,000 receive any instruction. 

AvustraLasia.—lIt is stated that nearly three-fourths 
of the native inhabitants of New Zealand can read 
and write; that many of the chiefs, who were former) 
a terror to Europeans, are now practising the arts of 
civilization, and several of their sons are leading 
merchants in the towns. 


Domestic.—Some of the members of the City Counci 


| of Leavenworth, Kansas, who had been elected by fraud 


or violence during the reign of terror, recently re- 
signed, finding the public sentiment too strong to Le 
resisted, and a Free State ticket was elected withdut 
opposition. The Democratic convention to nominat 
a candidate for Congress, endorsed Gov. Walker's 
course, and rejected a resolution against submitting 
the Constitution to a popular vote. A large extent 
of trust lands of different Indian tribes, has late); 
been sold. Much of it, there is reason to suspect, w 


purchased by speculators, on fraudulent claims. 


The Herald of Freedom estimates the influx of popu- 
lation into Kansas the present season, at 30,000, ar 
expresses the opinion that before the coming of win- 
ter, 100,000 will be added to the permanent populatio 
Immigration into northern Texas 
and western Missouri, is also very active, while at the 
same time, large numbers are emigrating from th 
latter State to Texas and California. 

Eighty slaves from Jefferson Co., Va., held by dil- 
ferent persons, were brought to Middleburg, Pa., by 
an agent of their masters, a few days since, liberated 
and furnished with $40 each, and sufficient clothing 

A party of sixty Mormons returning from Utah, ar- 
rived at Omaha City, Nebraska, on the 2nd. They 
were a portion of the citizens of Salt Lake City, wh 
were dissatisfied with the tyranny of Brigham Young 
and his associates, and made their escape by strata- 
gem. They state that many others would gladly avail 
themselves of the protection of U.S. troops to with- 
draw from the power of their present leaders. 
ham Young has returned from Oregon. 

Judge Leavitt, of the U. S. District Court at Cin- 
cinnati, has discharged the Deputy Marshal and his 
assistants from the custody of the Sheriff of Clarke 
Co., by whom they were held on the charge of resist- 
ing him in the discharge of his duty, in serving a writ 
of habeas corpus for the prisoners charged with aid- 
ing fugitive slaves. Senator Brand, Judge Baldwin, 
and Sheriff Clark of Champaign Co., have all been ar- 
rested, on acharge of obstructing U. S. officers, in the 
same case. They were taken before a Commissionc! 
in Cincinnati, who held them to bail in $1,500. The 
14th inst. was fixed for their trial 

A fugitive slave was shot and killed by a party i0 
pursuit of him, near Nashville, Illinois, on the 4th inst 

The deaths in Philadelphia last week were 214; is 
New York, 424. 
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